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are grouped in distinct constituencies and elect their own repre-
sentatives. On the one hand it is contended that this separation
actually reduces the chances of conflict, as the rival com-
munities are not fighting against one another for the same seats,
but each is concerned solely with selection from inside its own
body. On the other hand it is argued that such an arrangement
tends to encourage the appeal to communal sentiment, instead of
developing political associations along the lines of a broader
citizenship. There is.a long and important history connected
with the separate representation of Muhammadans* which needs
to be carefully studied before detailed proposals for the future
can be discussed or put forward. But we may say-at once that
in our judgment communal representation cannot be justly
regarded as the reason for the communal .tension we have been
describing, and there is no solid ground for supposing that if
communal representation were abolished communal strife would
disappear. The true cause lies deeper and arises from conditions
which are far more difficult to change than the mechanics of
representation.
43. In so far as this tension is due to the constitutional situa-
tion, it is not to be explained by dwelling upon the operation of
electoral arrangements, but is a manifestation of the anxieties
and ambitions aroused in both communities by the prospect of
India's political future. So long as authority was firmly estab-
lished in British hands, and self-government was not thought of,
Hindu-Moslem rivalry was confined within a narrower field.
This was not merely because the presence of a neutral
bureaucracy discouraged strife. A further reason was that there
was little for members of one community to fear from the
predominance of the other. Tne comparative absence of com-
munal strife in the Indian States to-day may be similarly
explained. Many who are well acquainted with conditions in
British India a generation ago would testify that at that epoch
so much good feeling had been engendered between tlie two sides
that communal tension as a threat to civil peace was at fc
minimum. But the coming of the Reforms and the anticipation
of what may follow them have given new point to Hindu-Moslem
competition. A great part of the evidence given before us was
on communal lines, and the same cleavage appears in the Reports
of the Indian Committees that sat with us. The one com-
munity naturally lays claim to the rights of -a, majority and relies
upon its qualifications of better education and greater wealth;
the other is all the more determined on those accounts to secure
effective protection for its members, and does not forget that it'
represents the previous conquerors of the country. It wishes t'o
be assured of adequate representation and of a full share o/ official
posts.
* Sec Appendix V, pp. 183-189,  " Noto on the  History of Separate^.
Muhammadan Representation."